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The  exercises  of  the  public  anniversary  meeting  were  held  on  Monday 
evening  in  Wesley  Chapel.  That  spacious  edifice  was  filled  with  an  in¬ 
telligent  and  appreciative  audience.  Bishops  Mqrris  and  Ames  were  in 
the  city,  but  being,  as  we  were  informed,  somewhat  indisposed,  neither  of 
them  was  present.  Their  places  were,  however,  well  supplied  by  the  ven¬ 
erable  and  Rev.  J.  F.  Wright,  of  the  Cincinnati  Conference,  who  pre¬ 
sided  with  dignity,  sweetness,  and  propriety. 

After  singing  the  hymn  commencing, 

“  0  God  of  Zion,  liear! 

Hear,  and  propitious  be  ; 

The  labors  of  another  year 
Thy  servants  bring  to  thee,” 

prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  J.  M.  Trimble,  of  the  Ohio  Conference. 

The  hymn  of  which  the  following  is  the  first  stanza  was  then  sung : 

“  0  thou,  whose  all-sustaining  power 
Hath  spared  us  till  this  joyful  hour, 

We  lift  our  hearts  to  thee  ! 

Though  feeble  be  our  songs  of  praise, 

Yet  hear  in  heaven,  thy  dwelling-place, 

And  bless  our  jubilee.” 

ADDRESS  OF  REV.  M.  HILL. 

Rev.  M.  Hill,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  was  then  introduced  by  the  presi¬ 
dent. 

He  had  come  to  this  city,  he  said,  a  few  days  ago,  with  the  expecta¬ 
tion  of  being  delighted  and  feasted  with  these  exercises.  He  had  seen 
the  names  of  able  and  eminent  men  announced  to  be  speakers  on  this 
occasion  ;  otherwise  he  would  not  have  been  here.  But  he  had  consented 
to  be  tacked  on  as  a  sort  of  speaker,  in  case  of  their  failure  to  come,  pro¬ 
vided  others  should  not  occupy  all  the  time.  He  had  been  sorry  after¬ 
ward  to  learn  that  his  name  was  near  the  first,  because  he  would  then  in 
any  event  be  expected  to  speak.  Not  till  a  moment  ago  had  he  learned 
that  it  was  at  the  head  of  the  list ;  but  he  supposed  that  the  people  ex¬ 
pected  the  best  of  the  wine  at  the  last  of  the  feast. 

The  few  moments  allotted  to  him  he  said  he  would  be  glad  to  improve 
properly.  He  was  so  ill  prepared  that  he  feared  the  time  would  almost 
be  lost.  But  he  trusted  that  the  Spirit  of  God  would  so  come  on  us  all, 
and  baptize  us,  that  the  time  might  not  be  lost. 
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The  question  had  come  up  to  his  mind  this  afternoon,  in  this  light : 
What  is  the  great  object  of  the  Church,  that  which  overrides  and  controls 
all  other  objects  and  issues?  He  was  sure  that  no  man  of  right  feeling 
and  experience  would  be  at  a  loss  to  answer,  that  the  controlling  object 
of  the  Church,  and  especially  our  branch  of  the  Church,  is  to  save  sin- 
ners.  God  grant  that  it  might  always  be  so. 

That  was  the  great  thought  of  the  Father.  And  when  the  angel  an¬ 
nounced  the  birth  of  Christ,  he  said,  “  Thou  shalt  call  his  name  Jesus,” 
which  means  Saviour,  “  for  he  shall  save  the  people  from  their  sins.”  He 
came  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost.  To  save  the  world  was 
the  one  purpose  of  the  Father  and  Son ;  and  the  apostles  came  on  after¬ 
ward  with  the  same  grand  object  in  view.  True,  there  were  other  side 
issues,  but  they  were  subservient  to  this.  He  need  not  dwell  upon  it,  it 
shone  out  above  all  other  facts. 

This  was  the  great  object  of  the  Church ;  and,  thank  God  !  it  was  pre¬ 
eminently  so  with  our  branch  of  the  Church.  In  it,  its  founders  lived, 
moved,  and  had  their  being.  Mr.  Wesley  scorned  fame,  ease,  and  opu¬ 
lence,  and  grappled  with  the  world  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  poor, 
the  halt,  and  the  blind  to  the  cross  of  Christ.  The  preachers  who  were 
with  him  partook  of  the  same  spirit.  It  had  actuated  the  Church 
through  all  her  history.  If  she  had  sometimes  sought  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  other  objects,  it  had  only  been  to  facilitate  this,  to  save  sinners. 
When  her  preachers  succeeded  in  this,  they  were  satisfied ;  when  they 
failed  in  it,  they  were  not.  Bishop  Asbury,  when  an  old  lady  described 
the  manner  in  which,  four  years  before,  she  had  been  brought  to  Christ 
through  his  labors,  exclaimed,  with  streaming  eyes,  “I  will  go  around 
the  continent  again  for  such  a  result.”  This  had  been  the  guiding  star 
with  us,  the  salvation,  the  complete  salvation  of  the  sinner,  that  he  might 
be  born  again  and  baptized  from  on  high. 

It  might  be  asked  why  he  touched  on  this  point  in  this  grand  celebra¬ 
tion.  It  was  because  he  believed  it  strictly  a  religious  one.  Hoes  the 
Sabbath-school  enterprise,  as  initiated,  baptized,  and  sustained  with  us, 
aid  us  in  our  great  work  ?  If  it  does,  we  should  hail  it  and  nurture  it.  If 
not,  we  should  abandon  it. 

Why  were  not  all  Methodists  in  the  Sabbath-school  enterprise?  They 
were  a  great  people  for  salvation  ;  nothing  would  stir  them  like  seeing  a 
penitent  soul ;  and  if  we  could  but  impress  this  fact  on  the  great  heart  of 
the  Church,  we  should  see  the  resources  of  Methodism  stand  forth  in  one 
mighty  phalanx  in  support  of  the  Sabbath-school  cause.  Some  failed  to 
see  it,  because  it  was  casting  bread  upon  the  waters;  but  when  we  con¬ 
vinced  them  it  was  the  best  mode  of  bringing  souls  to  Christ,  we  secured 
them  all,  without  a  dissenting  voice. 

Our  success  among  adults  in  preaching  the  Gospel  was  comparatively 
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limited.  However  it  was  in  'old  times,  our  recruits  now  came  from  the 
ranks  of  the  young.  There  were  exceptions,  but  this  was  true  of  the 
great  mass.  Let  our  people  open  their  hearts  to  this  fact.  It  became 
our  duty  to  turn  the  eye  of  the  Church  with  great  care  toward  the  young. 

“But,”  one  might  say,  “how  many  come  to  the  Church  from  the 
Sabbath  school  proper  ?”  Almost  the  entire  number.  Those  who  came 
from  without  the  pale  of  religious  instruction  were  few.  The  outside 
world  was  poisoned.  The  philosophy  of  the  age  was  irreligious.  There 
was  never  more  infidelity  spread  abroad.  If  the  young  were  not  early 
fed  with  truth,  they  would  be  filled  with  bigotry  and  hatred  toward  the 
Church.  It  might  be  urged  that  a  large  number  in  the  Sabbath  school 
grew  up  without  experimental  religion ;  but  yet  they  had  gained  in  the 
fixed  principle  that  remained  in  their  hearts.  They  might  smother  it  for 
a  time,  but  it  was  a  nail  driven  in  a  sure  place,  and  held  many  to  an 
upright  morality. 

It  seemed  to  the  speaker,  that  it  was  owing  to  our  lack  of  faith  that 
no  more  children  were  converted  in  the  Sabbath  school.  When  the 
Canaanitish  woman,  in  pleading  for  the  healing  of  her  daughter,  answered 
the  Saviour,  “  Truth,  Lord  ;  yet  the  dogs  eat  of  the  crumbs  which  fall 
from  their  master’s  table,”  he  said,  “  0  woman,  great  is  thy  faith  !  Be 
it  unto  thee  even  as  thou  wTilt !”  Mark  that !  Have  it  as  you  want  it 
Is  that  the  rule  of  our  God  ?  O,  could  the  faith  of  the  Church  be  as  the 
faith  of  that  poor  woman,  would  not  God  say  to  us,  as  he  said  to  her, 
“  Have  it  as  thou  wilt  ?” 

Why,  hundreds  and  thousands  are  converted  now7 ;  and  let  the  Church 
but  say,  “  We  will  have  all !”  and  few7  or  none  of  the  lambs  could  escape. 
“Have  it  as  thou  wilt.”  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  furnish  the  best 
kind  of  instruction,  the  most  religious,  to  the  Sabbath  schools.  To  the 
superintendent,  more  than  to  any  other,  Jesus  says,  “Feed  my  lambs.” 

Experimental  religion  should  be  brought  to  the  management  of  our 
Sunday  schools.  Let  it  be  thought  by  superintendents  and  teachers  that 
every  child  should  be  converted.  Let  them  feel  that  they  have  made  a 
failure  in  each  case,  unless  the  lamb  is  led  to  Christ.  Then  all  the  chil¬ 
dren  will  grow  up  in  the  faith  of  Timothy. 

This  enterprise  needs  the  warm  sympathy  of  Christians.  Let  it  feel 
that  it  lies  near  the  great  heart  of  the  Church,  and  let  the  Church  bear  it 
up  to  the  throne  of  God  in  her  prayers,  and  his  blessing  will  be  upon  it 

Mr.  Hill’s  remarks  were  followed  by  the  singing  of  the  hymn  corm 
mencing, 

“  Sow  in  the  morn  thy  seed ; 

At  eve  hold  not  thy  hand  ; 

To  doubt  and  fear  give  thou  no  heed — 

Broadcast  it  o'er  the  land.” 
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ADDRESS  OF  DOCTOR  THOMSON. 

Rev.  E.  Thomson,  D.D.,  President  of  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University, 
was  the  next  speaker. 

ITe  need  hardly  say  that  the  Committee  were  not  fortunate  in  placing 
his  name  on  the  programme.  But  when  he  saw  it,  he  concluded  to  be 
present,  lest  the  inference  should  be  drawn  that  he  was  not  interested  in 
the  cause. 

That  inference  would  not  be  warranted.  What  right-minded  man  did 
not  feel  an  interest  in  the  association  whose  interests  we  seek  to  sub¬ 
serve  ? 

Notice  the  importance  of  Sunday  schools.  Some  might  think  we  mag¬ 
nified  too  much  the  importance  of  Sunday  schools,  and  might  ask, 
“  What  became  of  the  children  before  the  days  of  Robert  Eaikes  ?”  Be¬ 
fore  making  a  direct  answer,  he  would  ask  the  objector  to  consider  some 
facts  about  our  country  and  times. 

First,  we  were  a  fruitful  nation.  Our  hills  and  valleys  were  filling  up 
with  people  very  rapidly.  It  would  continue  so  for  ages  to  come,  our 
resources  were  so  abundant.  Ohio  could  sustain  fifteen  millions  of  human 
beings,  and  yet  not  be  so  densely  crowded  as  some  European  states  now, 
or  as  Egypt  in  the  days  of  the  Ptolemies.  The  Valley  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  could  victual  the  whole  world.  Children  now  living  might  yet  see 
a  hundred  millions  of  people  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific. 

There  were  many  youth  here.  No  other  nation,  he  thought,  had  so 
great  a  proportion  of  the  young. 

In  this  country  man  was  very  precocious.  It  was  said  to  be  “a  fast 
country.”  Whether  produced  by  climate  or  some  other  cause,  it  was  a 
fact.  The  child  in  Europe  was  a  young  man  here.  The  young  man 
there,  was  here  a  man  of  middle  life.  Youth  were  married  and  s'ettled 
here,  when  there  they  would  not  dream  of  it.  So  what  we  would  do,  we 
must  do  quickly. 

Another  fact,  the  state  here  could  not  attend  to  the  religious  education 
of  children.  It  was  debarred  by  the  Constitution,  and  were  it  not,  it 
would  be  impracticable  to  devote  our  common  schools  to  this  purpose. 
We  must  look  elsewhere  for  religious  instruction. 

In  other  countries  and  times  means  had  been  adopted  which  were  not 
practicable  here.  In  the  days  of  the  Waldenses  and  Albigenses,  it  was 
part  of  the  duty  of  the  priesthood  to  carry  the  lambs  in  their  bosoms,  to 
attend  in  detail  to  the  .religious  instruction  of  the  young.  It  was  so  in 
the  days  of  the  Reformation,  and  likewise  with  our  Pilgrim  fathers. 
Now,  whether  right  or  wrong,  the  institutions  of  our  country  and  the  genius 
of  our  people  rendered  this  impracticable  with  us. 
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Again,  we  had  not  the  same  means  of  family  instruction  here  as  in 
some  older  countries,  where  generation  followed  generation  in  systematic 
and  almost  automatic  order,  giving  the  father  great  facilities  for  imparting 
religious  education.  But  in  this  traveling,  stirring  generation  the  case 
was  different.  The  father  would  not  do  it.  The  question  was  not  what 
ought  to  be,  but  what  would  be.  i 

“  But,”  said  one,  “  let  the  child  educate  himself.  Instruct  him  in  all 
other  things,  but  leave  his  mind  unbiased,  that  when  older  he  may  be 
free  to  choose,  to  try  all  things,  and  hold  fast  to  that  which  is  good.” 
But  the  child  would  choose  something.  He  was  depraved.  This  was 
not  merely  a  doctrine  of  the  Church,  but  a  fact  patent  in  observation.  He 
was  born  into  a  wicked  world,  a  great  university  of  iniquity.  Hence  the 
importance  of  religious  instruction  through  the  Sabbath  school. 

Notice  the  facilities  of  Sunday  schools.  The  youthful  mind  w'as  acces¬ 
sible,  not  so  with  the  adult.  The  adult  had  feelings,  opinions,  prejudices. 
To  get  possession  of  him  was  like  getting  possession  of  property  long  held 
wrongfully.  You  would  be  resisted  at  every  point.  Law  and  logic 
would  be  sifted,  and  the  worst  made  to  appear  the  better  reason,  and  you 
were  not  certain  of  triumph  when  the  case  was  decided  in  your  favor,  and 
you  got  to  the  door  with  the  sheriff. 

But  the  young  mind  was  like  public  land  on  our  western  frontiers. 
To  secure  it,  you  had  only  to  take  possession,  to  plow  it  and  fence  it. 
True,  you  might  find  ignorance,  yet,  even  if  you  considered  it  a  hostile 
city,  you  could  march  your  forces  in  without  resistance.  But  the  mind' 
of  the  adult  was  a  Sebastopol,  and  could  only  be  taken  by  a  long  and. 
desperate  storm. 

The  infant  mind  was  impressible.  The  adult  mind  was  unimpressible,. 
0,  how  unimpressible.  How  many  sermons  w^ere  preached  in  this  city 
last  Sunday.  At  least  a  thousand.  I  presume  they  were  good  sermons, 
for  you  seldom  find  more  logic,  and  cogency,  and  earnestness  in  any 
public  speakers  than  among  the  clergy  of  the  United  States.  All  the  in¬ 
fluences  of  the  religious  press  and  of  prayer  were  with  them,  and  yet  were 
there  many  converted  last  Sabbath  ?  Were  there  many  even  convicted  ? 

It  is  not  so  in  other  subjects.  When  the  telegraph  brings  news  of 
bank  suspensions,  of  a  financial  panic,  the  whole  country  is  thrilled  with 
the  news,  and  shows  how  much  it  is  excited.  When  politicians  wish  to 
call  attention  to  any  topic,  they  do  not  work  unsuccessfully.  They  pour 
out  their  money,  and  bring  out  their  orators,  and  they  can  predict  ex¬ 
actly  the  effect.  They  say,  here  is  so  much  money  and  so  much  labor, 
and  they  know  the  result  as  well  as  Wellington  knew  the  effect  when  his 
forces  were  weighed  before  an  engagement. 

An  impression  on  the  mind  of  an  adult  is  not  lasting.  In  a  single  day 
it  may  be  gone.  But  write  on  the  mind  of  a  child,  and  it  will  not  wash. 

S.  S.  U.  Report.  o 
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away.  It  is  as  if  printed  in  a  book.  Nay,  more,  as  if  written  with  an 
iron  stylet  on  a  tablet  of  lead.  Nay,  more,  as  if  cut  in  the  imperishable 
rock.  The  sculptor  of  Greece,  when  he  had  formed  his  statue  of  Minerva, 
cut  his  image  in  it  so  deeply  that  it  could  only  be  obliterated  by  destroy¬ 
ing  the  statue ;  and  so  with  the  Sabbath-school  teacher.  His  lessons  are 
impressed  so  deeply,  that  they  cannot  be  lost  without  destroying  the 
whole  moral  structure. 

Lastly,  let  us  glance  at  the  remuneration  of  Sabbath-school  instruc¬ 
tion.  It  is  a  law  of  Providence,  that  we  can  do  no  good  to  others  with¬ 
out  doing  good  to  ourselves.  “We  learn  by  teaching,”  say  the  instruct-, 
ors.  So  the  Sabbath-school  teachers  are  learning.  They  are  gaining 
more  valuable  knowledge  of  the  human  mind,  than  they  would  by  poring 
over  the  pages  of  Reid  or  Stewart.  They  are  acquiring  facility  and 
felicity  of  thought  and  expression,  and  that  perseverance  which  is  crowned 
by  success  in  life.  If  the  whple  Church  would  come  into  the  field,  O, 
how  it  would  improve !  If  the  old  would  come,  would  they  not  grow 
young  ?  If  the  stiff  in  body  and  mind,  would  they  not  become  supple  ? 
If  the  ignorant,  would  they  not  learn  ?  No  man  can  say  he  has  not 
lime. 

The  Church  is  dependent,  to  a  great  extent,  on  the  Sabbath  school  for 
its  own  perpetuity.  In  this  world  all  things  decay.  Look  at  that  great 
sewer  through  which  the  ruined  humanity  of  a  city  goes  down  to  hell. 
'It  would  not  last  long,  but  for  its  tributaries — the  grogshop,  and  the 
other  nurseries  of  sin.  So  with  the  great  stream  that  flows  toward 
heaven.  It  must  have  its  tributaries,  and  the  Sabbath  school  is  one  of 
them.  We  must  look  to  the  Sabbath  school  for  missionaries.  We  have 
but  just  begun  this  great  work.  Lo!  the  world’s  harvest  is  ripe  for  the 
sickle.  The  reapers  must  come  from  the  Sabbath  schools. 

It  is  not  merely  the  children  that  are  saved  by  this  instrumentality  ; 
but  the  parents,  through  the  children.  Give  me  access  to  the  child,  and 
I  will  assure  you  access  to  the  father.  A  physician  was  inquiring,  the 
•other  day,  about  the  practice  of  another.  The  answer  was,  “  0,  his  prac¬ 
tice  is  small ;  it  is  only  among  the  children.”  “  Ah  !”  replied  the  other, 
•“the  physician  who  practices  among  the  children  will  soon  have  the 
mothers,  and  the  fathers  too.”  It  is  so  with  the  Sabbath  school.  Saint 
Louis  was  once  taken  in  that  way.  We  have  access  to  the  heathen  in 
that  way. 

Children  are  the  weak  point  of  the  world.  If  angels  were  to  come  to 
the  world  to  take  it  for  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  I  have  sometimes  thought 
that  they  would  not  go  to  capitals  and  cabinets,  but  would  go  first  to  the 
world’s  weak  point — the  children.  So  when  the  Church  concentrates  it¬ 
self  at  the  world’s  weak  point,  the  world  will  be  taken.  If  we  could  only 
collect  into  one  body  this  half  million  of  children — of  young  immortals 
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committed  to  our  charge — and  the  Church  could  see  them  thus  collect¬ 
ed,  nothing  more  would  be  necessary  to  inspire  the  feeling  that  must  re¬ 
sult  in  the  accomplishment  of  our  object 

These,  hard  times  remind  me  of  an  anecdote.  I  had  a  friend  who  was 
very  anxious  to  be  rich.  If  any  one  ever  deserved  to  be  rich,  he  did.  He 
tolled  early  and  late ;  he  ate  the  bread  of  diligence.  But  he  had  more 
industry  than  judgment,  and  he  became  involved  in  hopeless  bankruptcy. 
I  went  to  him,  and  found  him  greatly  depressed  in  spirits. 

I  endeavored  to  console  him.  I  told  him  that  he  had  much  left  after 
the  wreck  of  his  fortune.  “  No,”  he  said,  “  he  had  nothing.*’  I  insisted 
that  he  had,  and  that,  reduced  as  he  was,  he  would  not  exchange  his  lot 
with  that  of  any  other  man  on  earth.  He  replied  that  there  was  one 
man  in  the  room  with  whom  he  would  gladly  exchange.  As  I  was  the 
only  person  in  the  room,  he  could  mean  no  other;  so  I  accepted  the  offer, 
and  we  agreed  to  make  the  transfer.  “  I  will  take  your  house  and  lot 
on  Main-street,”  said  he  ;  “  what  will  you  have  in  return  ?”  I  had  no 
children  at  the  time,  and  putting  my  hand  on  the  head  of  his  beautiful 
little  girl,  said,  “I  will  take  her.”  “  No,  no  !”  he  exclaimed,  “ I  would 
not  part  with  her  for  the  world.”  And  he  would  not.  For  the  loved 
child  that  father  would  have  gone  barefoot  and  bleeding  through  the 
world.  How  great  sacrifices,  then,  ought  a  Church  to  be  ready  to  make, 
which  has  half  a  million  of  them  !  “  Blessed  is  the  man,”  saith  the 

Psalmist,  “  whose  quiver  is  full  of  them.”  Our  quiver  is  full  of  them. 
Let  the  prayers  of  the  Church  go  up  to  God  that  they  may  all  be  saved. 
Let  united  prayers  go  up  to-night  for  this  half  million  of  them.  God 
will  hear  and  will  send  down  his  blessing. 

The  next  exercise  was  the  singing  of  the  hymn : 

“  The  Sunday  school !  the  Sunday  school ! 

Blest  be  the  wondrous  plan  ! 

So  strong  its  power,  so  fraught  with  love, 

Descending  down  to  man ! 

The  Bible  and  the  Sunday  school 
Our  bulwark  firm  shall  be. 

To  guard  our  rights,  maintain  our  laws, 

Preserve  our  liberty.” 

SPEECH  OF  REV.  DANIEL  VISE. 

Mr.  Wise  said:  I  would  like  to  answer  one  question  in  the  few 
remarks  I  am  about  to  make — What  great  lesson  is  the  Sunday  school 
endeavoring  to  teach  the  Church  of  this  nation !  It  is  this :  that  her 
future  triumph  in  these  United  States  greatly  depends  on  her  success  in 
converting  the  nations  childhood. 
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I  will  defend  this  answer  with  facts.  And,  first,  the  Sunday  school  is 
making  the  Church  such  an  offer  as  was  never  before  made  to  any  living 
spiritual  Church  since  the  foundation  of  Christianity.  What  is  it  ?  I 
answer,  it  is  the  opportunity  of  giving  a  religious  education  to  the  mass 
of  this  nation’s  childhood. 

W  ere  I  a  painter,  I  would  symbolize  this  relation  of  the  Sunday  school 
to  the  Church  in  a  grand  cartoon.  On  my  left  foreground  I  would  paint 
a  woman  of  dignified  mien,  with  a  face  of  majestic  sweetness,  a  crown  of 
stars  upon  her  brow,  a  scepter  in  her  hand.  She  should  represent  the 
Church.  At  her  feet  I  would  paint  a  damsel  of  modest  aspect,  clad  in 
the  garb  of  labor,  and  her  feet  with  sandals  shod.  She  should  represent 
the  Sunday  school.  Her  right  arm  should  point  to  a  crowd  of  children 
in  the  large  background  of  the  picture,  representing  the  six  millions  of 
children  between  five  and  fifteen  years  of  age,  now  living  in  these  United 
States.  Her  lips  should  express  this  sentiment,  addressed  to  the  Church : 
“  I,  the  Sunday  school,  bring  thee,  O  Church  of  Jesus,  the  children  of 
this  nation,  to  be  educated  in  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  faith !”  • 

I  would  justify  the  imagery  of  this  picture  by  showing  its  conformity 
to  existing  facts.  First,  of  the  six  millions  of  children  between  five  and 
fifteen  which  the  country  contains,  nearly  three  millions,  or  one  half,  are 
at  this  moment  in  the  Sunday  schools  of  the  Churches.  Second,  the 
success  of  the  Sunday-school  canvass,  wherever  faithfully  carried,  justifies 
the  assertion  that  the  larger  proportion  of  the  remaining  half  might  also 
be  brought  in  the  Sunday  school,  if  the  Churches  were  disposed  to  put 
forth  a  proper  measure  of  persistent  effort. 

What  have  been  the  results  of  Sunday-school  canvassing  ?  Look  at 
England  for  a  reply.  There  all  the  Churches  united  in  the  canvass,  and 
the  large  towns — London,  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  etc. — have  been  thoroughly 
gone  over.  I  am  not  in  all  cases  prepared  to  give  facts,  for  the  details 
are  not  fully  collected  and  systematized ;  but  in  all  the  cities  canvassed 
thousands  have  been  brought  into  the  Sabbath  school — so  many  as  to 
give  reason  for  the  belief  that  if  the  canvass  is  kept  up,  and  repeated 
every  six  months,  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  children  of  England  may  in  a  few 
years  be  gathered  in  the  Sabbath  schools. 

In  this  country  the  same  success  attends  almost  every  effort  to  gather 
in  the  children.  There  is  little  difficulty,  I  am  told,  in  this  city  in  pro¬ 
curing  children.  In  New -York,  mission  schools  are  readily  filled  up  with 
the  children  of  the  poor.  A  gentleman  informed  me  lately,  that  having 
the  use  of  a  city  school-house  granted  him,  he  soon  obtained  a  hundred 
scholars ;  and  could  he  have  had  the  aid  of  efficient  teachers,  the  capa¬ 
cious  building  might  easily  have  been  filled  with  children.  It  is  the  same 
almost  everywhere.  In  city  and  in  country  the  people  are  so  willing  to 
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send  their  children  when  solicited,  that  there  is  abundant  ground  for  the 
belief  that  the  far  greater  proportion  of  the  three  millions  yet  outside  the 
Sunday  school  might  be  gathered. 

Even  the  children  of  Catholic  parents  may  be  attracted  in  large  num¬ 
bers  to  the  Sunday  school.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  of  them  are 
already  under  instruction  in  Protestant  Sunday  schools.  The  fact  is, 
Catholic  mothers  have  perceived  that  their  children  are  benefited  by 
going  to  our  schools.  Her  maternal  affection  is,  therefore,  on  our  side. 
She  may  be  poor,  and  even  degraded ;  but  a  mother’s  love  survives  the 
fall  of  every  other  beautiful  attribute  of  her  nature.  It  lives  like  a  loue 
flower  blooming  amid  a  heap  of  ruins ;  and  when  we  ask  her  child  for 
the  Sunday  school,  we  appeal  to  that  affection.  For  her  child’s  sake  she 
overcomes  her  prejudices,  and  sends  her  little  one  to  be  taught  from  the 
lips  of  the  Church.  I  repeat  my  assertion,  then.  Earnest,  united,  per¬ 
sistent  canvassing  for  scholars  on  the  part  of  the  American  Church  could 
scarcely  fail  of  gathering  in  the  bulk  of  the  three  millions  not  yet  in  the 
Sunday  school ;  that  done,  the  offer  of  the  Sunday  school  would  be  a 
realized  fact ;  the  Church  would  have  the  children  of  this  nation  in  its 
hands  to  be  educated  in  the  doctrines  and  experience  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  faith. 

I  have  said  that  such  an  opportunity  was  never  before  offered  to  a 
spiritual  Church.  The  formal,  fallen  Church  of  the  middle  age  had  the 
religious  education  of  the  children  of  Europe  in  its  hands ;  but  nowhere 
do  I  read  of  the  Church  possessed  of  that  power  when  in  a  quickened 
spiritual  condition.  The  primitive  Church  had  access  to  the  children  of 
her  communion,  but  could  not  reach  those  of  the  masses  around  her. 
The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  Waldenses,  the  Albigenses,  the  Churches 
of  the  Reformation,  and  the  Puritan  Churches  of  Great  Britain.  But 
here,  in  these  United  States,  we  have  a  living  spiritual  Church,  with  the 
opportunity  of  religiously  educating  the  children,  not  only  of  her  several 
communions,  but  of  the  whole  people.  The  bulk  of  the  nation’s  child¬ 
hood  is  placed  within  reach  of  her  educating  power  by  means  of  the 
Sunday  school. 

This  opportunity  is  invaluable.  Its  possibilities  are  incalculable.  It 
brings  the  nation’s  childhood  within  reach  of  the  Church’s  influence  at 
the  moment  best  fitted  to  form  its  character.  When  is  character 
formed?  Is  it  not  during  the  first  third  of  human  life?  How  is  it 
formed  ?  Is  it  not  by  education  ?  This  education  begins  with  the  life 
of  childhood.  Parents  are  its  first  educators.  “We  must  begin  the 
education  of  our  child  early,”  said  a  gentleman  to  his  wife  when  their 
first-born  was  three  or  four  months  old.  “Its  education  is  already 
begun,”  replied  the  young  mother;  “it  commenced  with  the  first  days 
of  its  being.  During  the  first  three  nights  of  its  life  a  light  was  kept 
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burning  in  my  chamber.  On  the  fourth  it  was  extinguished,  and  the 
child  became  restless  and  clamorous  for  the  light.”  The  quick  eye  of 
the  mother  saw  that  her  child  noticed,  willed,  cried  to  accomplish  its 
desire.  The  refusal  of  that  mother  to  relight  her  lamp  began  the  train¬ 
ing  of  that  child’s  will  and  the  formation  of  its  character.  Thus  from  the 
first  is  character  formed  chiefly  by  the  parent.  In  due  time  the  teacher 
also  becomes  its  educator,  and  plies  his  formative  task  with  good  or  ill 
effect,  until  the  bent  of  the  now  grown-up  child’s  life  is  fixed,  and  his 
character  determined  almost  beyond  the  probability  of  future  change. 
This  educatory  power  the  Sunday  school  places  in  the  hands  of  the 
Church. 

This  power  is  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  greatest,  of  known  moral 
forces  for  the  determination  of  national  character.  Look,  for  example,  at 
the  four  great  religious  systems  outside  of  the  Christian  Church — Budd¬ 
hism,  Hindooism,  Mohammedanism,  Judaism.  What  keeps  up  these 
systems  ?  It  is  not  aggression ;  it  is  not  proselytism.  They  do  not 
make  proselytes.  The  doctrine  of  caste  in  Hindooism  absolutely  pre¬ 
vents  proselytism.  Yet  these  maintain  their  numerical  strength.  What 
sustains  them  ?  I  answer,  it  is  the  moral  force  coiled  up  in  early  relig¬ 
ious  education.  Take  away  that  tremendous  moral  force,  and  they  are 
defunct.  That  force  the  Sabbath  school  offers  to  the  Church  in  this 
nation.. 

You  recollect  the  legend  of  the  ancient  Sibyl,  who  appeared  with  nine 
leaves  to  the  Emperor  Tarquin,  demanding  an  immense  sum  for  them. 
The  monarch  thought  it  too  much,  and  refused.  She  withdrew,  cast 
three  of  them  into  the  fire,  and  returned,  asking  the  same  sum  for  the 
remaining  six  that  she  had  first  demanded  for  the  nine.  Again  the 
monarch  refused ;  again  she  destroyed  three  leaves,  and  returned  once 
more,  having  only  three  left,  but  placing  upon  them  the  self-same  value 
at  which  she  had  held  the  whole.  The  king’s  curiosity  was  excited ;  he 
purchased  them ;  and  they  contained  matter  of  so  much  interest  and 
importance  that  it  was  a  matter  of  deep  and  undying  regret  to  the 
nation  that  all  had  not  been  purchased. 

So  the  Sunday  school  to  the  Church  is  a  thing  of  untold  value.  Its 
offer  is  so  large  that  no  figure  can  name,  no  mind  can  comprehend  it. 
If  the  Church  refuse  to  accept  it,  it  can  probably  never  be  made  again  in 
all  its  largeness.  Are  there  not  signs  already  of  this  result  ?  Is  it  not  a 
fact  that  the  Sunday  school  has  lost  its  prestige  in  some  localities,  owing 
to  the  indifference  of  leading  men  in  the  Christian  Church  to  its  claims  ? 
I  have  known  particular  schools  from  which  parents  have  withdrawn 
their  children  because  of  the  inefficiency  of  their  teachers.  Let  such 
schools  be  multiplied,  and  I  should  tremble  for  the  Sunday  school.  I 
should  fear  the  loss  of  its  prestige  as  an  institution,  and  that  this  prestige, 
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once  lost,  would  be  lost  for  aye.  It  becomes  tbe  Church,  therefore,  to 
guard  it,  and  secure  its  influence  while  she  may. 

For  what  purpose  has  the  providence  of  God  given  the  Church  this 
opportunity  to  religiously  educate  the  bulk  of  this  nation’s  childhood  ? 
Can  it  be  for  any  lower  purpose  than  the  conversion  of  the  nation 
through  the  training  of  its  childhood  ?  Should  not  the  religious  educa¬ 
tion  given  in  the  Sunday  school  be  so  used  as  to  culminate  in  the  con¬ 
version  of  the  children  ? 

The  possibility  of  the  conversion  of  children  in  large  numbers,  is  a 
thought  which  God  has  been  forcing  into  the  mind  of  the  Church  by 
means  of  the  Sunday-school,  from  its  origin  until  now.  Yet  the  thought 
was  not  born  with  the  institution.  Its  founder  had  no  conception  of  it. 
All  Raikes  proposed  to  do  was  to  teach  the  children  to  read,  and  give 
them  some  knowledge  of  the  Catechism.  But  afterward  Mr.  Wesley,  that 
sagacious  man,  saw  beyond  his  compeers,  into  the  possibilities  of  this  new 
institution.  It  is  a  proud  fact  for  us  Methodists,  that  he  first  introduced 
into  the  Sabbath  school  the  idea  of  making  its  instruction,  distinctively 
and  exclusively  religious.  With  him  also  originated  the  scarcely  less 
valuable  idea  of  gratuitous  teaching. 

Yet  I  think  it  was  his  purpose  to  merely  prepare  the  minds  of  children 
for  the  subsequent  reception  of  religion,  for  in  speaking  of  one  of  his 
schools,  he  mentions  it  as  a  matter  of  surprise  that  a  young  child  had 
been  converted.  Even  his  great  mind  did  not  fully  grasp  the  idea  of 
saving  a  nation  through  the  conversion  of  its  childhood.  And  it  was  only 
by  the  providence  of  God,  causing  a  converted  child  to  crop  out  here  and 
there,  that  the  Church  learned  to  regard  the  thorough  conversion  of  chil¬ 
dren  as  a  thing  to  be  looked  for  as  an  ordinary  sequence  of  religious  teach¬ 
ing,  and  not  as  an  extraordinary  event  or  phenomenon,  whose  frequent 
repetition  was  not  to  be  expected. 

But  this  precious  lesson  the  Sunday-school  has  now  effectually  taught. 
Our  own  branch  of  the  Church  demonstrates  it.  Within  the  last  decade  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  of  her  children  and  youth  have  been  con¬ 
verted.  And  this,  too,  with  a  very  feeble  faith  and  very  partial  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  Church.  Who,  then,  can  doubt  that  with  the  believing 
prayer  and  earnest  efiort  of  the  whole  Church,  the  great  body  of  our 
Sunday  school  children  could  be  brought  to  Christ?  Does  not  this  num¬ 
ber  actually  show  what  might  be  done  ?  It  is  an  appalling  fact  that 
there  are  less  than  twenty  thousand  conversions  annually,  out  of  six 
hundred  thousand  children  in  our  Church.  Every  year  seventy-five 
thousand  children  pass  into  and  out  of  our  own  Sabbath  schools ;  and  if 
less  than  twenty  thousand  are  converted,  whither  do  the  more  than  fifty-five 
thousand  go  ?  They  go  out  to  swell  the  vast  number  of  the  unconverted, 
to  be  without  God  and  without  hope  in  the  world.  Doubtless  many. 
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of  them  are  converted  in  after  years,  but  the  great  mass,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  are  not. 

This  state  of  things  ought  not  to  be.  It  would  not  be,  if  our  Church 
was  fully  awake  to  the  spiritual  value  of  the  Sunday-school.  For  who 
will  dare  affirm  that  the  bulk  of  the  fifty-five  thousand  who  go  from  her 
Sunday-schools  into  the  world  might  not,  with  a  fitting  degree  of  effort, 
be  as  readily  brought  to  Christ  as  the  twenty  thousand  ? 

If,  then,  God  has,  by  means  of  the  Sunday  school,  placed  the  religious 
education  of  the  bulk  of  the  nation’s  childhood  within  the  grasp  of  the 
church,  and  if  by  the  same  means  he  has  demonstrated  that  the  sequence 
of  their  religious  education  may  be  the  conversion  of  the  children,  is  it  not 
clear  that  God  is  seeking  by  the  Sunday  school  to  teach  his  Church  that 
the  time  has  arrived  in  which  she  should  seek  to  evangelize  the  nation 
by  specific,  patient  endeavors  to  convert  its  childhood  ?  To  'penetrate  this 
nation  with  the  life  of  Christianity ,  the  Church  must  seek  to  convert  its 
childhood.  This  is  the  lesson  which  the  Sunday  school  is  teaching  the 
American  Church. 

Let  the  Church  learn  this  lesson  well,  and  her  light,  instead  of  declin¬ 
ing  with  the  death  of  this  generation,  will  burn  brighter  and  brighter. 
It  will  be  like  that  of  the  Eddystone  light-house,  when  the  wreckers 
bound  the  keeper  and  his  wife,  carried  them  away,  and  rejoiced,  with  hell¬ 
ish  joy,  at  the  thought  that  on  that  dark  night  no  friendly  light  would 
be  there  to  warn  the  mariner,  and  that  his  bark  would  be  dashed 
to  pieces  on  the  rocks.  But  they  forgot  that  they  had  left  in  the  light¬ 
house  the  two  little  sons  of  the  keepers.  These  boys  knew  that  the 
light  was  a  source  of  much  anxiety  to  their  parents,  that  it  should  be 
kindled,  at  all  hazards,  when  the  night  came  on.  So  they  climbed  up 
the  ladder,  and  performed  the  duty  of  their  absent  parents,  and  on  that 
dark  night  the  light  shone  forth  beautifully  and  steadily  as  ever,  and 
robbed  the  wrecker  of  his  prey.  So,  if  we  improve  the  Sunday  school  as 
we  ought,  when  this  generation  has  passed  away,  the  light  of  our  chil¬ 
dren  will  flow  out  with  more  beauty,  and  send  its  rays  further  than  that 
of  the  fathers  has  ever  done. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Wise’s  address,  the  hymn  commencing, 

“  Jesus  shall  reign  where’er  the  sun 
Does  his  successive  journeys  run,” 

ADDRESS  OF  REV.  T.  M.  EDDY. 

Rev.  T.  M.  Eddy  was  introduced,  and  said  : 

Me.  Chairman  : — I  have  all  my  life  been  one  of  those  unfortunate  per¬ 
sons  who  are  compelled  to  appear  in  the  place  of  better  men.  Especially 
has  my  intercourse  with  doctors  of  divinity  been  peculiarly  unfortunate, 
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for  I  have  scarcely  ever  been  associated  with  one  who  did  not  leave  me 
when  the  hour  came  for  action  !  This  has  been  the  case  so  often,  sir,  that 
I  have  come  to  consider  the  cabalistic  letters  D.D.  as  indicating  down¬ 
right  disappointment ! 

But,  sir,  embarrassed  as  I  am  by  supplying,  at  short  notice,  the  place 
of  the  distinguished  gentleman  who  wras  to  have  spoken  at  this  hour,  I 
have  words  to  utter  which  could  not  come  from  the  lips  of  either  of  the 
eloquent  men  who  have  preceded  me.  I  stand  here  as  a  Cincinnati  Sun¬ 
day-school  scholar !  It  is  now  about  twenty-two  years  since  my  father 
led  me  to  the  old  Elm-street  Sunday  school.  I  do  not  know  just  where 
that  humble  building  stood ;  if  I  did,  I  should  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
spot. 

But  though  I  know  not  the  locality,  well  do  I  remember  the  greetings 
of  that  morning.  The  superintendent  was  Joseph  G.  Rust,  the  man  who 
was  truly  described  in  the  text  read  by  the  minister  who  officiated  at  his 
funeral,  as  “diligent  in  business,  fervent  in  spirit,  serving  the  Lord.”  He 
was  the  “  sweet  singer  ”  of  our  Israel.  And  when  he  stood  by  the  plat¬ 
form,  and  looking  upon  his  school  in  the  gallery,  led  off  the  hymns,  such 
singing  I  have  never  heard  on  earth  besides,  and  never  shall  hear  again, 
until — as  I  hope  through  grace  I  shall — with  loved  ones  “  gone  before,” 
I  stand  upon  the  “sea  of  glass  mingled  with  fire.” 

Aye !  there  were  some  who  sang  alto  there,  who  sing  it  not  here ; 
there  were  sweet  voices  which  sang  treble  there,  that  sing  it  not  here; 
but  they  sing  it  yonder.  That  school  had  made  its  mark  upon  Cincin¬ 
nati  Methodism.  It  wTas  removed  to  the  old  Fourth-street  Church,  and 
thence  to  Morris  Chapel.  From  it  had  grown  the  schools  in  the  western 
part  of  the  city. 

There  are  thrilling  memories  connected  with  that  school.  To-day  I 
have  taken  by  the  hand  my  old  teacher.  I  have  recently  met,  far  away 
Westward,  some  of  the  scholars  of  twenty-two  years  ago.  They  were 
bearing  the  tidings  of  salvation  to  the  restless  thousands  who  settle  our 
swelling  prairies.  With  these  recollections  I  feel,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I 
have  a  right  to  stand  upon  a  Cincinnati  platform,  and  advocate  the  cause 
of  Sunday  schools. 

I  am  admonished  that  the  hour  is  late,  and  shall,  therefore,  rapidly  and 
briefly  attempt  an  answer  to  this  question,  What  has  the  Sabbath  school 
a  right  to  claim  at  the  hand  of  the  Church  ? 

1.  That  it  shall  have  a  hearty  faith  in  the  feasibility  of  childhood 
conversoin.  The  history  of  this  institution  affords  the  evidence.  Children 
can  feel.  They  can  weep  tears  of  genuine  Gospel  sorrow  when  they  have 
transgressed  the  Divine  law.  They  can  feel  the  agony  of  conviction,  and 
they  can  exercise  saving  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  But  this  must  be  ingrained 
into  the  heart  of  the  Church.  Only  this  will  give  working  power. 
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2.  The  co-operation  and  leadership  of  the  whole  ministerial  force. 
The  religious  teaching  of  children  is  recognized  and  insisted  upon  by  our 
Church  as  an  essential  part  of  ministerial  duty,  to  be  performed  diligently , 
and  in  every  place.  The  Church  also  recognizes  the  Sunday  school  as  an 
important  agency  in  this  work  of  religious,  of  doctrinal  instruction,  and  has 
committed  it,  with  her  other  great  plans,  to  ministerial  leadership.  An 
occasional  visit  from  a  pastor  is  not  enough.  An  interest  so  vast  and  far- 
reaching  in  its  results  demands  hearty  co-operation.  Any  minister  too 
dignified  for  this,  is  an  unmitigated  abomination,  and  should  be  promptly 
located  for  unacceptability.  Personally  I  have  this  to  say,  if  any  man  is 
appointed  to  serve  as  the  pastor  of  my  family,  and  will  not  know  my 
children,  I  shall  use  every  exertion  to  have  him  removed  at  the  close  of 
the  first  year,  and  shall  deeply  regret  that  wre  have  no  usage  which  will 
cast  him  adrift  at  the  end  of  six  months.  Perhaps  the  Lord  may  have  use 
for  such  a  man  in  some  other  field ;  perhaps  among  a  congregation  of  old 
maids  and  bachelors,  or  in  a  village  of  Shaking  Quakers ;  but  there  is  no 
place  for  him  in  the  great  Northwest,  where  we  have  children  in  every  cabin. 

3.  The  hearty ,  working  sympathy  of  the  whole  Church.  Not  that 
which  says,  “Be  warmed  and  fed “be  supplied  with  books,  and  papers, 
and  teachers,  and  prosper,”  and  then  leaves  it  destitute  of  each.  We  hear 
a  great  deal,  perhaps  none  too  much,  of  Christian  consecration.  There  is 
a  genuine  consecration,  and  there  is  a  bogus.  Any,  save  consecration  to 
Christian  service ,  the  work  of  God,  and  the  Church,  causes  rejoicing  in  per¬ 
dition.  Hear  that  brother  talk ;  he  has  given  all  to  God ;  he  is  willing  to  do 
anything  or  nothing — especially  nothing — for  the  Lord.  And  yet,  under 
the  shadow  of  his  dwelling  are  untaught,  perishing  children,  and  no  effort 
made  to  save  them !  They  were  going  down  quick  into  hell,  without  a 
helping  hand  or  warning  voice,  while  he  is  prating  of  consecration !  I 
have  no  faith  in  any  genius  but  the  genius  for  hard  work;  no  faith  in 
any  talent  but  the  talent  for  hard  work ;  no  faith  in  any  Christianity  but 
the  Christianity  of  hard  work.  He  who  laid  all  upon  that  altar  which 
he  consecrated  with  his  own  blood,  “continually  went  about  doing  good.” 
In  His  name  we  appeal  to  the  Church  for  its  hearty,  working  sympathy 
in  behalf  of  this  great  work. 

4.  Finally,  Generous  -pecuniary  assistance.  Money  is  needed  as  well 
as  work.  “Money  is  the  sinew  of  war.”  But  there  is  just  ground  of 
complaint,  that  while  it  is  poured  forth  like  water  for  other  purposes,  even 
in  these  days  of  financial  pressure,  for  the  interests  of  the  Sabbath  school 
it  is  given,  even  in  the  most  prosperous  times,  in  a  grudging  and  nig¬ 
gardly  spirit.  We  ask  that  here  shall  be  devised  “  liberal  things.”  It  is 
a  noble  enterprise.  It  seeks  the  conversion  and  moral  training  of  our 
children ;  therefore  it  has  a  right  to  claim  of  the  Church  a  princely  heart, 
a  princely  hand,  and  a  princely  coffer. 
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I  must  close  my  remarks,  sir.  But  indulge  me  in  saying  this  much : 
I  come  from  the  Northwest,  and  have  seen  but  recently  the  results  of  our 
Sunday-School  Union  at  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  away  almost  to  the 
line  of  Nebraska,  and  elsewhere  in  the  new  settlements  of  the  rapidly 
developing  West.  It  is  aiding,  mightily  aiding,  to  plant  the  seeds  of  a 
genuine  Protestant  Christianity,  and  is  making  the  wilderness  as  the  gar¬ 
den  of  the  Lord,  and  the  “  desert  blossom  as  the  rose.”  Let  the  Church 
realize  the  magnitude  of  the  trust  here  committed  to  her  charge.  Let 
her  meet  these  duties  in  the  right  spirit.  Let  us  who  are  here,  go  forth 
from  this  anniversary  to  work  with  new  and  untiring  energy  for  the  Sun¬ 
day  school.  For,  truly,  it  is  the  cause  of  our  children,  it  is  the  cause  of 
humanity,  it  is  the  cause  of  God. 


CONFERENCE  ANNIVERSARIES,  ETC. 


During  the  year  the  Corresponding  Secretary  has  visited  ten  of  the 
annual  conferences,  viz. :  the  Providence ,  at  Bristol,  R.  I. ;  the  Ncw- 
England ,  at  Lowell,  Mass.;  the  New-York  East ,  at  Brooklyn,  L.  I.; 
the  Oneida ,  at  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. ;  the  Vermont,  at  Brattleborough,  Yt. ; 
the  Black  River,  at  Potsdam,  N.  Y. ;  the  Erie,  at  Ravenna,  Ohio ;  the 
Minnesota,  at  Winona,  Minn. ;  the  West  Wiscojisin,  at  Mineral  Point, 
Wis. ;  and  the  East  Genesee,  at  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.  His  visits  to  these 
conferences  were  rendered  agreeable  by  the  courtesies  of  the  brethren, 
and  profitable  by  their  co-operation.  Nearly  all  the  conferences  now 
regularly  hold  a  Sunday-school  anniversary.  It  is  very  desirable  that 
there  should  be  no  exceptions  to  so  good  a  rule. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  has  also  employed  many  Sabbaths  of  the 
year  in  representing  the  cause  before  the  churches,  and  in  visiting  the 
Sunday  schools  of  New-York,  Brooklyn,  and  adjacent  places.  During  the 
year  he  has  preached  forty-seven  sermons,  and  delivered  fifty-six  Sunday- 
school  addresses. 
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Domestic  Missions : 

Among  the  Germans  .....  $38,000  00 

Among  foreign  populations,  other  than  Ger¬ 
man,  viz..  Swedes,  Norwegians,  Danes, 

Welsh,  and  French  .....  10,625  00 

Among  the  English  speaking  population  under 

the  care  of  the  several  conferences  .  .  70,537  50 

Among  the  Indians  .....  6,650  00 

Total  for  Domestic  Missions  .  .  $125,812  50 


Contingent  Fund,  under  the  Constitution,  to 
meet  unforeseen  emergencies 
Expenses  of  the  office  .  .  .  .  . 

Toward  meeting  debt  of  the  Treasury  . 


10,000  00 
5,000  00 
60,000  00 


Total  appropriation  for  1858  .  .  260,893  50 


FINANCIAL  PRESSURE. 

The  committee  made  these  appropriations  in  the  midst  of 
great  financial  gloom  and  pressure  extending  throughout  the 
country,  and  threatening  all  Europe,  indeed,  the  commercial 
world  ;  because  they  believed  our  missionary  work  was  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  will  of  God,  and  that  if  the  Church  could  be 
made  fully  to  understand  the  origin,  progress,  extent,  adminis¬ 
tration,  and  future  promise  of  our  extended  and  well-organized 
missions,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  she  would  quickly  and 
liberally  support  them.  This  opinion  has  been  fully  justified 
upon  trial.  Immediately  after  the  adjournment  of  the  com- 
mit'ee,  the  pastors  of  various  churches  in  New-York  and 
Brooklyn  determined  to  bring  the  missionary  cause  before 
their  people,  and  took  measures  to  have  it  fully  explained  to 
them  in  all  its  bearings.  The  result  was  a  large  increase  iu 
the  contributions  over  all  former  years,  and  this,  too,  in  the 
very  midst  of  the  terrible  financial  pressure  which  everybody 
felt,  even  to  dismay.  Some  Churches,  which  gave  only  two  or 
three  hundred  dollars  last  year,  gave  five  and  six  hundred 
this  year ;  some  that  gave  a  thousand  last  year  gave  two 
thousand  this  year  ;  and  some  that  gave  two  thousand  last 
year  gave  three  thousand  this  year.  To  those  who  were  not 
in  the  midst  of  this  movement  these  results  seemed  impossible, 
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in  the  face  of  what  has  come  to  be  well  called  a  financial 
panic.  Even  when  the  missionary  collections  were  proposed 
to  the  Churches,  the  leading  members  said,  “It  is  useless  to 
attempt  to  raise  money  in  the  present  state  of  financial  affairs.” 
But  when  the  Churches  and  congregations  were  made  to 
understand  the  rise,  progress,  extent,  administration,  and 
future  promise  of  our  missions,  and  that  they  were  in  great 
danger,  like  the  Church  at  Philippi,  they  brought  their  mis¬ 
sionary  contributions  as  “sacrifices  acceptable  and  well  pleas¬ 
ing  to  God.”  So  will  every  Church  and  congregation,  if  the 
pastor,  aided  by  his  missionary  committee,  will  bring  the 
missionary  cause  rightly  before  the  people.  We  will  do  what 
we  can  to  accomplish  this. 

PRINCIPLE  RATHER  THAN  PASSION  REQUIRED. 

D  tiring  the  year  1857  increased  care  and  pains  have  been 
taken  in  the  administration  of  our  missionary  affairs,  and  in 
public  missionary  meetings,  to  communicate  full  and  accurate 
information  touching  our  missionary  work,  so  that  it  should 
rest  more  upon  the  convictions  and  consciences  of  the  Church, 
and  depend  less  upon  the  sudden  and  temporary  excitement  of 
the  occasions.  The  pastors  of  the  Churches  are  gradually 
becoming  prepared  and  trained  for  presenting  the  missionary 
cause  to  the  people  in  this  more  rational  way.  Thus,  not  only 
is  our  own  missionary  work  becoming  better  known,  but  the 
general  theory  and  operations  of  missions  is  becoming  better 
understood,  and  the  missionary  work  of  sister  Churches  is  be¬ 
coming  better  known  to  our  people.  In  this  way  our  pastors 
and  people  are  gradually  becoming  more  and  more  imbued 
with  the  missionary  spirit,  better  trained,  from  a  sense  of  duty, 
to  support  the  cause,  and  better  informed  as  to  the  general 
modern  missionary  movement  throughout  the  world. 

Under  the  direction  of  these  general  views,  there  has  been  a 
good  occasion  to  explain  the  providential  rise  of  our  missions; 
their  present  extent,  their  administration,  and  their  future 
promise.  And  everywhere  that  the  Church  has  heard  these 
topics  discussed  she  has  expressed  herself  assured  in  regard  to 
our  missionary  cause,  and  manifested  her  desire  that  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  such  information  should  become  universal.  To 
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satisfy  this  desire  the  Board  has  authorized  the  treasurer  to 
¥ 

send,  gratis .  fifty  copies  of  the  Missionary  Advocate  monthly, 
to  any  Church  in  which  the  plan,  laid  down  in  the  Discipline 
for  the  support  of  missions,  Part  III,  chap,  iv,  is  carried  into 
execution  ;  and  the  contributions  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the 
Parent  Society  at  New- York,  or  into  the  treasury  of  the  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society  of  their  annual  conference,  which  is  always 
auxiliary  to  the  Parent  Society.  To  obtain  these  fifty  copies 
of  the  Missionary  Advocate  gratis,  it  is  only  necessary  for  the 
pastor  to  declare,  in  writing,  that  the  plan  for  the  support  of 
missions  is  applied  in  his  charge,  as  far  as  it  is  at  all  practi¬ 
cable  under  the  circumstances,  and  that  the  moneys  collected 
under  its  operation  go  to  the  Parent  Society.  This  wider  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  Missionary  Advocate  has  produced  good  re¬ 
sults  wherever  tried.  In  the  public  missionary  meetings, 
topics  affording  positive  and  accurate  information  have  been 
discussed  more  generally,  such  as 

THE  PROVIDENTIAL  RISE  OF  OUR  MISSIONS. 

They  have  not  originated  in  meetings  called  to  consider 
propositions  for  the  establishing  or  for  the  extending  of  mis¬ 
sions.  They  have  all  sprung  up  under  the  clearest  indications 
of  Providence.  They  are  offshoots  from  the  life  and  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  Church,  and  some  of  them  strikingly  marked  by 
the  hand  of  God. 

Indian  Missions. — As  an  example,  allusion  might  be  made 
to  the  origin  of  our  Indian  missions  and  our  missions  in  Ore¬ 
gon.  A  devoted  colored  man  in  Ohio,  many  years  ago,  named 
John  Steward,  felt  called  to  go  to  the  Northwest.  He  pene¬ 
trated  the  forest  until  he  came  into  the  vicinity  of  Upper  San¬ 
dusky,  near  Lake  Erie,  where  he  rested  among  the  Wyandot 
and  other  Indians,  and  commenced  conversing  with  them 
about  the  Gospel,  and  finally  to  preaching  to  them.  A  great 
awakening  and  a  few  conversions  followed,  and  John  Steward 
was  sent  to  the  conference  in  Ohio  to  ask  for  missionaries  to 
these  poor  red  men.  They  were  sent,  and  hence  the  origin  of 
our  Indian  missions. 

Flat  Head  Indian  and  Oregon  Missions — Our  missions  in 
Oregon,  which  have  done  more  for  that  country  than  all  other 
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agencies  besides,  date  back  to  1834,  and  arose  on  this  wise : 
Messrs.  Lewis  and  Clarke,  the  celebrated  Western  explorers,  had 
years  before  crossed  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  visited  the  Flat 
Head  Indians  on  the  Columb  a  River.  From  these  travelers  the 
Indians  learned  that  the  white  men  had  the  true  knowledge  of 
the  Great  Spirit,  and  holy  men  set  apart  to  teach  the  people 
his  will ;  and  they  became  so  much  interested  that  they  ob¬ 
tained  a  promise  from  the  travelers  that,  when  they  returned, 
they  would  endeavor  to  send  them  these  holy  white  men  to 
preach  the  Gospel  to  the  red  men.  Years  rolled  away,  and 
General  Clarke  returned  to  St.  Louis,  and  probably  forgot  the 
encouragement  which  he  had  given  to  these  red  men  on  the 
Columbia,  when  he  was  reminded  of  it  by  the  sudden  appear¬ 
ance  of  three  Flat  Head  Indians  at  his  residence  in  St.  Louis. 
They  had  traveled  thousands  of  miles  on  foot,  over  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  over  the  immense  Plains,  to  learn  why  the 
holy  white  men  had  not  been  sent  to  teach  them  the  way  to 
heaven.  General  Clarke  remembered  his  promise,  assured 
them  that  he  would  do  all  in  his  power  to  send  them  the  mis¬ 
sionaries,  and  with  this  encouragement  they  set  their  faces 
homeward.  Two  of  them  perished  on  the  way,  and  one 
reached  his  people  to  tell  them  that  the  missionaries  would 
come.  When  they  were  gone,  General  Clarke  cast  about  him 
to  see  to  what  Church  he  should  apply  to  undertake  this 
distant  and  dangerous  service.  He  turned  to  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  as  promising,  in  his  opinion,  the  surest  suc¬ 
cess.  He  communicated  the  facts,  through  Armstrong,  a  half- 
breed  Christian  Indian,  to  G.  P.  Disosway,  Esq.,  in  New-York, 
in  1832,  and  Mr.  Disosway  communicated  them  to  the  present 
Corresponding  Secretary,  who  was  then  editor  of  the  Christian 
Advocate  and  Journal.  The  information  was  given  to  the 
Church,  and  there  was  a  general  manifestation  of  conviction 
that  it  was  the  call  of  G  id  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
to  send  missionaries  to  Oregon.  In  1834,  Jason  Lee  and  his 
companions,  among  whom  were  several  ladies,  departed  for 
Oregon.  On  the  Plains  they  suffered  greatly,  and  ate  much 
unsavory  food,  not  now  convenient  to  mention.  There  never 
was  a  more  heroic  company,  and  few  expeditions  fraught  with 
more  good  to  man.  They  reached  the  valley  of  the  Columbia, 
and  began  their  work  just  as  the  Indians  disappeared,  and  the 
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white  population  began  to  flow  into  Oregon.  They  introduced 
agriculture,  and  horned  cattle  and  horses  into  Oregon.  Thus, 
by  the  powerful  impulse  of  this  application  of  the  Flat  Head 
Indians,  God  moved  the  Church  to  be  present  in  Oregon  just  as 
the  foundations  of  a  great  state  were  to  be  laid,  and  to  take  a 
very  large  part  in  laying  these  foundations.  The  result  is  a 
large  annual  conference,  extending  through  Oregon  and 
Washington  Territories,  possessing  all  the  requisites  of  a 
prosperous  and  permanent  community. 

African  Mission. — Our  missions  on  the  Western  coast  of 
Africa,  covering  the  whole  territory  of  Liberia,  were  marked 
with  the  same  providential  rise.  Some  forty  years  ago, 
Henry  Clay,  of  Kentucky,  and  a  few  wise  and  patriotic 
men,  saw  clearly  that  the  presence  of  the  African  race,  as 
slaves  in  our  republic,  was  fraught  with  great  danger  to  the 
peace  and  stability  of  our  country.  Hence,  they  devised  the 
American  Colonization  Society,  with  a  view,  1.  To  show  the 
world  that  the  colored  race,  having  received  the  rudiments  of 
Christianity  and  Christian  civilization  in  their  house  of  bond¬ 
age  in  this  land,  could  be  free  without  deteriorating,  and 
govern  themselves  when  they  should  dwell  alone  as  a  people  ; 
2.  To  separate  them  from  the  white  race  by  returning  them 
to  their  own  native  land ;  3.  And  thus  to  make  them  the  in¬ 
struments  of  spreading  the  Gospel  in  Western  Africa.  It  is 
not  within  our  present  purpose  to  inquire  whether  this  project 
of  the  American  Colonization  Society  was  justifiable  ;  but 
simply  to  show  how  our  missions  in  Western  Africa  arose. 
When  the  first  little  colony  found  themselves  on  land  at  Cape 
Masurado,  and  the  Sabbath  came,  they  remembered  that  they 
were  Christians,  and  they  kneeled  down  and  prayed.  There 
was  a  local  preacher  among  them,  and  he  preached  to  them. 
A  little  Church,  or,  as  they  called  it,  society,  grew  up  among 
them,  and  they  sent  back  to  the  Church  at  home  to  send  them 
missionaries  to  have  the  pastoral  care  of  them.  Could  the 
Church  have  refused  to  send,  without  guilt  ?  Who  does  not 
see  the  providence  of  God  in  this?  And,  we  may  add,  it  is 
illustrated  and  defended  by  many  bright  and  striking  inci¬ 
dents.  Take  the  following  among  others.  It  was  recently 
communicated  to  the  Corresponding  Secretary  by  Alexander 
Cummings,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia, 
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Ill  1832,  during  the  session  of  the  General  Conference  in 
Philadelphia,  there  was  seen,  mingling  with  the  members  and 
with  the  people,  a  mild,  unassuming  man,  who  had  recently 
been  appointed  missionary  to  Africa.  It  was  Rev.  Melville  B. 
Cox,  of  New-England.  Brother  Cummings  took  occasion  to 
converse  with  him,  and  asked  him  why  he  would  go  to  Africa. 
“  Do  you  not  know,”  said  Brother  Cummings,  “that  you  can¬ 
not  live  long  there?”  To  this  Brother  Cox  replied,  while  his 
eye  gleamed  with  unearthly  fire,  “I  do  not,”  said  he,  “expect 
to  live  long  in  Africa ;  but  I  hope  to  live  to  get  there ;  and  it 
is  the  height  of  my  ambition,  and  the  brightest  vision  of  my 
faith,  to  lay  my  bones  in  the  soil  of  Africa.  If  I  can  only 
accomplish  this,  I  shall  establish  a  connection  between  Africa 
and  the  Church  at  home  that  shall  never  be  severed  until 
Africa  is  redeemed.” 

In  this  little  living  incident  we  have  the  origin  of  the  epitaph 
on  the  tombstone  of  Melville  B.  Cox  in  Africa,  namely,  “  Let  a 
thousand  fall  before  Africa  be  given  up.”  Twenty  lie  beside 
Brother  Cox  in  the  little  missionary  burying-ground  in  Mon¬ 
rovia,  and  Mrs.  Wilkins  lies  amid  the  hills  on  the  North 
River  ;  and  there  are  others  yet  to  be  offered  for  the  redemption 
of  Africa. 

Missions  to  Foreign  Populations  in  our  own  Country. — If 
we  turn  to  our  missions  among  the  various  foreign  popula¬ 
tions  settled  in  our  own  country,  and  retaining  among  them¬ 
selves  their  own  languages,  and  many  of  their  own  customs, 
we  shall  see  the  same  well-marked  providence.  The  progress 
of  events  in  the  Old  World  during  the  last  twenty  or  thirty 
years,  has  tended  to  increase  and  spread  discontent  among 
the  middle  and  lower  orders  of  the  people;  and  the  progress  of 
things  in  our  country  has  still  further  increased  their  discon* 
tent  in  Europe,  and  held  out  to  them  the  promise  of  relief  and 
prosperity  in  America.  Hence,  the  vast  emigration  from 
Europe  to  America.  They  come,  not  from  religious  impulses, 
but  to  improve  their  worldly  condition.  Yet,  having  received 
the  teachings  of  religion  in  their  native  lands,  upon  coming  to 
America  many  of  them  experienced  the  power  of  the  Gospel 
unto  the  salvation  of  their  souls. 

Germans. — Among  those  foreigners  which  received  the 
new  evangelical -experience  the  Germans  were  the  first,  and 
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the  most  numerous ;  also  the  Norwegians,  Danes,  Swedes, 
Welsh,  and  French.  This  work  has  spread  among  the  Ger¬ 
mans  until  there  are  now  fifteen  presiding  elders’  districts 
under  the  care  of  several  annual  conferences,  and  extending 
from  Baltimore,  on  the  Atlantic,  through  Philadelphia,  New- 
York,  and  Boston,  to  Wisconsin,  in  the  Northwest ;  and  through 
Missouri  to  the  confines  of  Texas  in  the  Southwest.  These 
districts  are  divided  into  circuits  and  stations,  and  are  under  the 
pastoral  care  of  two  hundred  and  forty  native  German  ministers, 
who  preach  to  them  in  the  German  language. 

Scandinavians . — The  same  is  true,  though  not  to  so  great 
an  extent,  of  the  Scandinavian  emigration  from  Norway, 
Sweden,  and  Denmark.  These  people  settle  chiefly  in  the 
Northwest,  and  gladly  receive  the  evangelical  religion  ;  and 
when  they  had  experienced  its  power,  they  wrote  thousands  of 
letters  to  their  friends  in  their  native  lands  ;  and  some  of  them 
returned  home,  and  made  known  their  clear  and  powerful  re¬ 
ligious  experience  to  their  people.  The  consequence  was,  that 
the  middle  classes  of  Germany  sent  urgent  requests  for  mis¬ 
sionaries  to  be  sent  tp  them.  Hence, 

Our  Foreign  German  Mission  sprang  out  of  such  requests. 
This  mission  has  now  been  in  operation  eight  years,  and  ex¬ 
tends  from  Hamburgh  on  the  north,  to  Frankfort  on  the  south  ; 
and  from  Bremerhaven  on  t  ie  sea,  through  various  states  of 
Germany,  to  Switzerland.  Hence,  also, 

Our  Scandinavian  Mission ,  now  established  in  Norway, 
and  extended  to  Sweden,  with  incipient  measures  to  extend  it 
into  Denmark.  These  missions  in  Europe  react  upon  the  for¬ 
eign  populations  in  America;  and  the  Churches  established 
here  react  upon  the  missions  in  Europe.  Thus  we  see  the 
providence  of  God  in  these  missions. 

China  Missions. — When  China  became  accessible  at  several 
points,  all  the  Churches  were  moved,  as  if  actuated  by  one 
common  impulse,  to  increase  their  missionary  force  in  that  vast 
and  dark  empire  of  paganism.  Our  own  young  and  growing 
Church  felt  the  common  impulse,  and  established  her  mission 
in  the  city  of  Fuh  Chau.  Could  she  n  is  nderstand  the  indi¬ 
cations  of  Providence  ?  could  she  disregard  the  will  of  God? 

The  same  may  be  said  of  our  mission  just  established  in  In¬ 
dia.  While  all  Christendom  was  moving  toward  India,  and 
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felt  a  strong  conviction  that  the  time  had  come  for  the  subver¬ 
sion  of  the  vast  empire  of  the  False  Prophet  in  the  East,  and 
the  overthrow  of  the  gloomy  and  oppressive  fabric  of  Hindoo- 
ism,  whi  h  crushes  its  millions  to  the  earth,  did  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  hear  no  voice  of  God,  calling  her  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  this  glorious  work  ? 

•  Bulgarian  Mission. — And  still  more  distinctly,  if  possible, 
did  we  recognize  the  voice  o  God  calling  us  to  Bulgaria,  in 
European  Turkey.  This  mild  and  contemplative  Asiatic 
people  are  of  the  Greek  Church,  though  of  Slavonic  origin. 
The  Greek  priesthood  has  long  oppressed  them,  and  striven  to 
banish  their  Bulgarian  language,  and  to  impose  on  them  not 
only  the  rites  and  services  of  the  Greek  Church,  but  that  their 
rites  and  services,  as  well  as  ins  ructions  in  their  schools, 
should  be  not  in  their  own  venerable  Bulgarian  language,  but 
in  the  Greek  language,  which  was  stfange  to  .‘heir  ears  and  re- 
pulsive  to  their  hearts.  Under  these  grievances  many  of  them 
became  discontented,  and  for  years  had  urged  the  American 
Board  to  extend  their  mission  from  Constantinople  over  the 
Balkan  Mountains  to  them.  The  American  Board  could  not 
well  spare  the  men  or  the  money  for  this  extension,  and  yet 
perceived  clearly  that  God  was  in  this  movement  of  the  Bul¬ 
garians.  In  this  state  of  the  matter  the  American  Board,  in¬ 
formally,  through  its  senior  secretary,  applied  to  the  Missionary 
Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  to  enter  this  held, 
and  accomplish  this  great  work.  We  ask,  could  we  hesitate 
under  these  circumstances?  Was  not  the  hand  of  God  in  it? 

English  Domestic  Missions. — If  we  turn  to  our  Domestic 
Missions,  under  the  care  of  the  conferences,  we  may  see  every¬ 
where  indications  of  the  will  of  God,  and  the  great  value  of 
this  home  work.  Look  to  the  extension  of  our  country  to  the 
Northwest,  the  West,  and  the  Southwest;  states  are  being 
founded  almost  in  a  day,  and  new  empires  will  arise  in  those 
regions  in  the  next  generation.  As  society  advances  shall  not 
the  itinerant  ministry  of  our  Church  go  with  it?  Shall  our 
Church  not  be  present  at  the  birth  of  states,  and  the  consolida¬ 
tion  of  empires  in  the  West?  She  used  to  be  when  first 
“westward  empire  took  its  way;”  and  now  we  see  in  our 
numerous  and  powerful  Churches  in  the  near  West,  the  wisdom 
of  our  early  movements  westward,  and  the  fruits  of  the  self- 


